Greek Tragedy
tragedy was something distinct from saga, not narrative in feeling but purely dramatic ; if Aeschylus continued to make his effects by the dramatic treatment of situation and not by presenting a story, then we must prefer the tragic to the * dramatic * explanation of the second actor, that he was wanted to make situation more significant rather than to make drama more lifelike.1 As for the trilogy, we say, naturally and truly, ' In the trilogy, with its wide range of time and subject, Aeschylus was able to trace the course of this hereditary evil [of the Pelopids] and to follow the crime from its original commission down to the period of its final expiation.'2   He could ;  but this, it seems, should not tempt us to believe that the trilogy was invented to enable Aeschylus to trace a story or a continuous action.   He -still saw a tragedy as a situation, not as a course of action3; the trilogy was, in essence, three tragic situations suggestive of a^wider conception ratter than one continuous action.   The Danaid-trilogy, merely as the tragic story of the Danaids, goes off the rails very early; there is not enough about what happened in Egypt and far too much about their reception in Argos, especially about Pelasgus' part in this.   But as soon as we suppose that the original idea was to set in significant relation three tragic situations, that in fact Aeschylus was using but not subserving the story, everything becomes clear, well-proportioned, and therefore convincing.   The beginning of this trilogy, like the end of the Oresteia, is what the tragic poet wanted, not what the story suggested.   These three situations might, as in the Oresteia, cover a legend fairly continuously (though without giving or needing a common hero) ;   they might, as perhaps in the Oedipodeia, be comparatively discrete ; ia either case the real unity comes from the dramatic idea and "not from the legend.   Aeschylus used saga, as he used even recent history, as something to be manipulated, drastically refashioned if necessary, in the interests of a purely dramatic conception.4
1 As on p. 33-                2 Haigli, The Attic Theatre (3rd edn.), p. 14.
8 Sophocles, because he saw it as a course of significant action, abandoned the trilogy. See below, p. 149.
\Croiset (Hist. IJtt. Gr., ffl, 203-4): 'Loin de surcharger la legende, Eschyle lallegerait plut6t. Quand 2 compose 2 est sous 1'empire d'une impression unique et profonde: c'est cette-la qu'il veut passer tout entiere dans Tame des spectateurs.1
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